2                                GENERAL INTRODUCTION.
the other impelling to action. In the scholastic ages the distinction was between the intellect (in-ens) and the will; in modern English, theology between the understanding and the will; in common literature between the judgment and the feelings ; in common conversation between the head and the heart. In appears to me that it is of great importance to keep up this twofold distinction.
Having treated of the cognitive powers in a previous volume, I am in this to unfold the characteristics of the motive, as they have been called the orective, the impulsive, the appetent powers; the feelings, the affections, the sentiments, the heart.
The most common division of the faculties in the present day is the threefold one adopted by Kant: cognition, feeling, and will. It proceeds on a real and important distinction, which must ever be kept in view. Unfortunately, as I think, it leaves out the moral power or conscience, which is entitled to have a separate place as one of the characteristics of man, specially distinguishing him from the lower animals.
It is of moment to keep up the old twofold division as being the deepest, as having run through the ages, and as being embodied in our habitual thoughts and common literature. There are some advantages in keeping the feelings and the will under one head: the motive. Under the two grand heads, with their sixfold subdivisions, we can rank all the leading powers and manifestations, and determine their offices and their differences. In particular, under the second division, that of the motive powers, we distinguish between the feelings and the will while we include the moral power.
Having treated of the cognitive powers in Vol. I., I am in this to unfold the characteristics of the motive